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rison complains that the "air is heavy with the 
jangle of incessant belfries". 

After remarking that the charm of Mrs. Dragou- 
mis's book "lies not only in the personality it re- 
veals, but also in the vivid description of the 
scenery, the immediate vision she gives of the home 
life of the Poriotes, the sharp individuality of the 
characters", Professor Gildersleeve writes as fol- 
lows : 

I have no qualms of conscience about the space I 
have given to Mr. Horton and yielded to Mrs. 
Dragoumis. Their books enter directly into the 
studies of the Hellenist. There is a constant in- 
crease in the number of scholars who make them- 
selves personally acquainted with the land and the 
people of Hellas, with the . . . languages that 
are spoken on the sacred soil of Greece; and much 
to the advantage of those who are chiefly concerned 
with the life of the classical past. Books like Mr. 
Grundy's Thucydides and the History of his Age, 
like Mr. Zimmern's Greek Commonwealth have a 
vitality that comes from the sky and the land of 
Hellas. In my youth a man who knew the Greek 
of the Nineteenth Century was a rarity and there 
were few among my German teachers who could 
speak of Greece from actual vision. . . . Now 
with the recent facilities of travel every other tour- 
ist can talk of Athens, Epidaurus, Olympia. But as 
I recall my own visit, as I read the glowing descrip- 
tions of Mr. Horton and Mrs. Dragoumis I cannot 
suppress a word in favor of the Greece of our 
dreams, the Greece that was before the days of the 
tribe of Thomas Cook and Son. The changes in 
the land of Greece may, it is true, have gone on in 
some respects along the lines of classical times. 
Mountain and watercourse may enable us to follow 
the study of the ancient battlefields, but in order to 
reproduce the Greece of our boyhoodj we must do 
as Meryon did, who in his etchings simply thought 
away much of the Paris of his times, and so in the 
vision of the actual Greece we must think away 
much that fills the eye and charms the eye. . . . 
The sea is there and the olive-trees are there, and 
there is a distinct gain in the sight of the Greek 
sea, and in contemplating the Greek olive-tree. But 
there were no oranges and lemons in the old days — 
to say nothing of the exotic eucalyptus. The peo- 
ple — delightful as some of them are — do not answer 
to the Greek type as we know it from the monu- 
ments. The conquest of the black over the blond 
which is going on everywhere is complete. It has 
been contended that even in antiquity the blond 
beauty was emphasized because of its rarity. I have 
read and heard that there are villages in odd corners 
of Greece where the blond type survives, but I was 
a little surprised at Mr. Horton's "towheaded" ur- 
chins. I should never have used the adjective of 
the school-boys I saw assembled in Sparta. When 
as boys we were taught the history of the Persian 
War, we were told that it embodied the eternal 
conflict between Orient and Occident, and despite 
all that one reads in Curtius about the nearness of 
Greece to Asia Minor, its practical remoteness from 
Italy, it is hard to realize the orientalism of Greece. 
There is no touch of orientalism in the Greece that 
we learned at school. The Orient is with us at 
every turn in the Greece that now is. Greece is not 
in Europe, and in some aspects the ineffable Greek 
is nearer to the unspeakable Turk than we are to 
either. The kingdom of Hellas is a spiritual king- 
dom. C, K. 



PLAUTUS AS AN ACTING DRAMATIST 1 

The collegian thumbing the pages of Plautus for 
the first time is doubtless much diverted by the 
quips and cranks of the knavish slave, the plaints of 
love-sick youth, the austere moralizing of old age, 
the impotent rage of the baffled pander, and the 
fruitless growlings of the hungry parasite's belly. 
As he delves deeper he is further amused, perhaps 
astonished, at finding his new-found friends in other 
plays, clothed in different names to be sur,. and 
supplied with a fresh stock of jests, but still engaged 
in the frustration of villainous panders, the cheat- 
ing of harsh papas, until Jl ends with virtue tri- 
umphant in the establishment of the undoubted re- 
spectability of a hitherto somewhat dubious female 
character. The reader's astonishment waxes as he 
observes further the close correspondence of dia- 
logue, situation and dramatic machinery. He is 
bewildered by the innumerable asides of unseen 
listeners, the recurrence of soliloquy and familiar 
address of the audience, while every once in so 
often a slave, bent on finding someone who is ac- 
tually under his nose, careens wildly cross stage or 
rouses the echoes by unmerciful battering of doors, 
meanwhile unburdening himself solus with great 
gusto. And all this is dished up with a sauce of 
humor often too racy and piquant for our delicate 
twentieth-century palate. 

Our putative student, on further study, is met 
by the enthusiastic comments of German critics. He 
is greeted with elaborate analyses of plot and char- 
acter; he is informed that he is reading 'Meister- 
werke' in the field of comic drama. He searches in 
vain for an explanation of the gentle foibles of our 
author. In perplexity he asks himself 'What man- 
ner of drama is this? Is it comedy farce, opera 
bouffe or mere buffoonery? How was it done? 
What was the technique of acting? Where are the 
stage directions?' 

We may now discard our hypothetical student. 
The purpose of our little investigation sums itself 
up in the two questions — 'What manner of drama 
is this?' and 'How was it done?' As regards the 
first question the opinions of divers eminent critics 
lead us into a maze of contradiction Korting, in 
his Geschichte des griechischen und romischen 
Theaters, informs us quite properly that it "was not 
comedy in the highest, in the aesthetic sense of the 
word, but merely entertainment". So far, so good. 
But he adds "we are requested to be convinced that 
everything is happening in a perfectly natural man- 
ner"! In other words, Mr. Korting refuses to ac- 
cept the value that he himself stamps upon the work. 

Wilhelm Schlegel (History of the Drama) char- 
acterizes Plautus as inclining "to the farcical, to 
overwrought and often disgusting drollery". 



'This paper was read before The Classical Association of 
(he Atlantic States at its Sixth Annual Meeting, at Phila- 
delphia, May 4, 1912. 
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Lorenz, on the contrary (Introduction to the 
Mostellaria and the Pseudolus), carried away by the 
unhealthy enthusiasm of monomania, indulges in 
elaborate dissections of character and motive spring- 
ing from his avowed belief that he is dealing with 
masterpieces of dramatic diction and technique. 

Naudet (Theatre de Plaute) actually ascribes to 
our poet a high moral purpose. 

Mommsen comes nearer the truth when he de- 
clares that in Roman comedy "persons and incidents 
seem capriciously or carelessly shuffled as in a game 
of cards; in the original <Greek> a picture from 
life, it became in the reproduction a caricature". 

From this illustrative portion of a mass of hetero- 
geneous criticism we glean at least the important 
fact that Plautus is lauded or condemned for his 
conformity or non-conformity to some definite ideal 
or standard of comic drama situate in the critic's 
mind. We must seriously ask how far a gross in- 
justice has been committed in criticising him for 
what he does not pretend to be. Seizing upon 
Korting's phrase that nothing further than amuse- 
ment lay within the scope of the poet of palliatae, 
we can surely posit that at least great license must 
be allowed the pen which aims simply to raise a 
laugh. We do not fulminate against a treatise on 
the theory of numbers because it lacks humor. We 
do not condemn a vaudeville skit for not conform- 
ing to the Aristotelian code of dramatic technique. 
If, then, we can establish that Plautus intended his 
adapted dramas merely as a rack on which to hang 
witticisms, merely as a vehicle for laugh-provoking 
sallies and situations, we have at once Plautus 
as he pretended to be and in large measure the 
answer to our first question, 'What manner of 
drama is this?' 

I say only "in large measure" because it is part 
of my endeavor to settle accurately the position of 
our author in the dramatic scale. In doing this 
our view-point must of necessity be tinged with 
modernity. If, then, we run the gamut of the dra- 
matic scale we observe that as we descend from 
the higher forms to the lower the license allowed 
author and actor increases immeasurably. Some 
conventions we accept without question even in the 
highest types of drama. We do not cavil at the 
missing side of the room, nor at the communication 
of the contents of a letter written on the stage to 
the atmosphere, nor at the blatant stage-whisper. 
As we go down the dramatic scale, through light 
comedy and broad farce, these conventions multiply 
rapidly. When we reach musical comedy and vaude- 
ville, all thought of verisimilitude is abandoned, the 
actors bandy jokes with the audience, and we ask 
but to laugh. If, then, we can place Plautus toward 
the bottom of the scale, we relieve him of much 
responsibility as a technical dramatist. To determine 
this, we must consider his methods of producing his 
effects and how far the audience and the acting 



contributed to them. We are now encroaching in- 
sensibly on the grounds of our second leading ques- 
tion — 'How was it done?' 

First, the audience. We all know them. A motley 
throng, tumbling into the theater or enclosure in 
holiday spirit, squabbling for places, giving vent to 
cat-calls, voicing their approval 6r disapproval in 
no uncertain terms. To win the favor of such an 
audience, what methods were necessary? slap-sticks, 
horse-play, broad, slashing, swashbuckling, humor, 
thick colors daubed on with lavish brush ! 

To accomplish this, the playwright depended on the 
actor no less than on himself. When we con- 
sider the ancient actor it is astonishing how little 
information we possess as to his stage methods. 
We know that his education was very elaborate and 
that the study of gesticulation was the most essen- 
tial branch of his training. Indeed, it is highly 
probable that Roscius adopted the mask to subordi- 
nate the hardly-to-be-distinguished play of feature 
and to emphasize the importance of gesture. The 
servile status of the ancient actor is likewise to a 
certain extent an index to his energy. That much 
favor, often freedom, could be won by success, 
would spur him on to greater efforts. 

If, then, the scenic and the histrionic were the 
vital elements to the Roman audience, if the actor 
was equipped by nature and training for a perfor- 
mance vivid with liveliness of action and gesticula- 
tion, we are prepared to establish that Plautus's 
sole aim was to feed the popular hunger for amuse- 
ment. While leaving much of his Greek originals 
practically untouched, he considered them in effect 
but a medium for the provocation of popular laugh- 
ter. His actors went before the public, slap-stick in 
hand, aided by natural liveliness of grimace and 
gesture, and acted with the extreme of dash and 
vigor, with the utmost verve, unction and abandon. 
If we succeed in establishing this, we relegate pal- 
liatae to the plane of broad farce, where verisimili- 
tude to life becomes unnecessary, where the poet may 
stick at nothing to coerce laughter, where all the 
absurd conventions of Plautine drama cease to be 
absurd, vanish into thin air and become unamenable 
to literary criticism, inasmuch as they are only part 
of the whole laugh-compelling scheme. Certain it 
is that Plautus's dramatic machinery loses much in 
effectiveness unless interpreted in this spirit. 

What, then, are the salient features which make 
the plays of Plautus what they are? I should make 
bold to catalogue them as follows : first, bombast 
and mock-heroics; secondly, horse-play and slap- 
sticks; thirdly, burlesque, farce, extravagance of 
situation and dialogue; fourthly, asides, soliloquies, 
direct address of the audience; fifthly, pointless bad- 
inage, padded and interpolated scenes dissociated 
from the main action ; sixthly, stock plots, character 
and dialogue; seventhly, careless composition, in- 
consistent character drawing. 
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It will now be my aim to illustrate these charac- 
teristics by typical passages, in the course of which 
I shall endeavor to insert such stage-directions as 
would indicate how the most telling effects could be 
produced. 

(i) Bombast and mock-heroics. It is a little diffi- 
cult to sublimate this entirely from burlesque, but 
an instance of what I mean may be seen in the 
opening lines of the Miles. The vainglorious Pyrgo- 
polinices, with many a sweep and strut, addresses 
his attendants, who are probably staggering under 
the weight of an enormous shield : 'Have a care 
that the effulgence of my shield be brighter than 
e'er the sun's rays in a cloudless sky; when the time 
for action comes and the battle's on I intend it 
shall dazzle the eyesight of m' foes (patting his 
sword). Verily I would condole with this my 
sword, lest he lament and be cast down in spirit, 
forasmuch as now full long hath he hung idle by my 
side, thirsting, poor lad, to meet his fellow mongst 
the foe'. 

The same motif of course recurs frequently in the 
Miles. I could amplify at will, but lack of time 
prevents my citing more than one or two typical 
examples of each of my points. 

In line with the above passage a simulation of the 
military is a favorite device. The cunning Pseudolus 
at times addresses the audience in blustering tones 
and with grandiose gesture with talk of siege and 
armies. In the Miles again a passage in like vein oc- 
curs which Professor West thinks was lugged in by 
the ears to rouse the populace into demanding that 
Scipio be at once despatched to Africa. 

(2) By the second heading — horse-play and slap- 
sticks — I mean to imply what can in nowise be so 
clearly defined as by 'rough-house'. For instance, 
the turbulent Euclio, in the Aulularia delivers bast- 
ings impartially to all the dramatis personae and 
winds up by driving the cooks and the music-girl 
pell-mell out of the house. Similarly in the Casina 
Chalinus routs Olympio and the lecherous Lysida- 
mus. We may well imagine that such scenes were 
preceded by a fearful racket within the house and 
carried on with much howling and groaning from 
the victims, the effect probably heightened by tem- 
pestuous accompaniment of the clarinet. 

In the free-fight in the Menaechmi, where the 
valiant Messenio aids his master in routing the 
lorarii, we have a wealth of graphic detail in the lines 
themselves. 

Messenio says : 'Now as for these rascals, I'll 
plant a crop of fists in their faces' (lays about him). 

Men. 'I've got this fellow by the eye'. 

Mes. 'Leave his face nought but the socket'. 
And further on — 'Come, clear out! To everlasting 
perdition with you; that for you! (biff!). Take 
your reward for being the last to go!' (bang!). 

(3) Under the third head — burlesque, farce and 
extravagance of situation and dialogue — I mean to 



include such conscious strivings for comic effect as 
are plainly exaggerated and hypernatural. For ex- 
ample, patent burlesque of tragedy appears in the 
Trinummus, when Charmides returns from abroad 
and says: 

'To Neptune, ruler of the deep and puissant 
brother unto Jove and Nereus, do I in joy and 
gladness cry my praises and gratefully pronounce my 
gratitude, and to the briny waves, who held me in 
their power, yea, even my chattels and my very life, 
and from their realms restored me to the city of 
my birth' (etc., for a whole scene). 

To tickle the palate of the groundlings this must 
have been delivered in burlesque with all the para- 
phernalia of the tragic style. When the versatile 
Pseudolus in like manner cries to Calidorus, 'Hail! 
Hail ! Thee, thee, O mighty ruler, thee do I be- 
seech who art lord over Pseudolus!' (etc.), Chari- 
nus remarks in a significant aside, 'The rascal's 
spouting like a tragedian'. 

When Sosia, in the first scene of the Amphitruo, 
grandiloquently describes the battle between the 
Thebans and the Teleboans, he is parodying the 
Messenger of tragedy. 

The extravagance of the love-sick swain is an- 
other fruitful source of caricature. Phaedromus, of 
the Curculio, accompanied by his slave, approaches 
milady's abode, and cries (with eyes rolled upward 
and hands clasped, in languishing accents) 

'Shall I not take sweets to the sweet? What is 
culled by the toil of the busy bees to my own little 
honey?' 

(Later on they advance to the lady's doorway, 
which Phaedromus sprinkles with wine) : 

Phaed. 'Come, drink, ye portals of pleasure, quaff 
and deign to be propitious unto me'. 

Palinurus servos (addressing the door with 
mockery of Phaedromus's airs) : 'Do you want 
some olives or sweet-meats or capers?' 

Phaed. (continuing) : 'Arouse your portress ; 
hither send her unto me' (lavishes the wine). 

Pal. (in great alarm, grasping his arm). 'You're 
spilling the wine! What's got hold of you?' 

Phaed. 'Unhand me! (gently shakes himself 
loose). Lo! The temple of joys untold is opening. 
Did not the hinge creak? 'Tis charming'. 

Pal. (turning aside in disgust). 'Why don't you 
give it a kiss?' 

The impertinent slave provides the foil. Fre- 
quently another species of lover's extravagance is the 
lavishing of terms of endearment, such as we find in 
the Casina, where Olympio mocks the pretensions of 
Charinus, his rival for Casina's hand. At the op- 
posite extreme, but exemplifying the same tendency, 
is the employment of copious abuse, as in the Persa, 
where Toxilus servos and Dordalus leno indulge 
in an exchange of .Rabelaisian compliments, of al- 
most too high a potency to quote here. This sort 
of profuse riot of words is of course characteristic 
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of the facile Plautine style. Another phase of it 
appears in the formidable Persian name which 
Sagaristio adopts in the Persa, when he is dis- 
guised as a Persian: 
Dord. 'What's your name?' 
Sag. 'Listen then and you shall hear : False- 
speakerus Girl-seller-son Much-o'-nothing-talk-son 
Money-gouge-out-son Talk-up-to-you-son Coin- 
wheedle-out-son What-I-once-get-son Never-give-up 
son — there you are!' 

Dord. (with bulging eyes and gasping breath) 
'Gosh! That's a variegated name of yours!' 

Sag. (with a superior wave of the hand) 'It's the 
Persian fashion'. 

When this feature which I label "extravagance" 
enters the situation, instead of the dialogue we have 
episodes such as the final scene of the Pseudolus, 
where the name character is irrelevantly introduced 
in a state of intoxication. We can scarcely doubt 
that such business was carried out with a wealth of 
ultra-graphic detail that brought copious guffaws 
from the populace. 

Under the same general head of burlesque and 
extravagance we may consider the much-mooted 
question of scenes in which a character evidently in 
ungovernable haste finds time to indulge in exhaus- 
tive comments the while. This has usually been 
criticised as an incongruity, but consider for a mo- 
ment how effective a laugh-provoking device it might 
become if the comic actor should make a violent 
pretence of running while scarcely stirring from the 
spot. We have all doubtless seen modern low- 
comedians make a 'hit' with the same piece of 
'business'. For example, the following lines from 
the Curculio become potentially comic instead of 
unexplainably absurd if Curculio makes an energetic 
simulation of frenzied haste: 

Cure, (enters) 'Make way for me, friends and 
strangers, while I execute my commission iere. 
Run, all of you, scatter and clear the road! I'm in 
a hurry and I don't want to hurt anyone with my 
head, or elbow, or breast, or knee. . . And there's 
none so rich as can stand in my way, . . . none so 
famous but down he goes off the sidewalk and 
stands on his head in the street' — (etc., for ten 
lines more). After he has found his master Phae- 
dromus he is apparently so exhausted that he cries, 
'Hold me up, please hold me up'! (wobbles and 
falls fainting into Phaedromus's arms). 
Phaed. 'Get him a chair — quick!' 
This type of fun-making becomes so common that 
Mercury parodies it by crying at the conclusion of 
a similar scene in the Amphitruo, 'For egad! I'd 
like to know why I, a God, shouldn't have as much 
right to threaten the rabble as a mere slave in the 
comedies !' 

In the scene recently quoted, Curculio, after his 
violent exertions in search of his master, is for a 
time apparently unable to discover him, though he 
is on the stage all the time. Scenes of this type 



are common and must likewise owe their comic 
effect to broad burlesque in the acting. The breadth 
of the Roman stage alone is not sufficient to reduce 
such scenes to the realm of probability. The actor 
must peer in every direction but the right one. So 
Curculio passes directly by Phaedromus without 
seeing him and turns back again, while saying, 

'Is there anybody who can point out Phaedromus, 

my guardian angel, to me? The matter's very 

urgent. I must meet this man at once'. 

Pal. (to Phaedromus) 'It's you he's looking for'. 

Phaed. 'What do you say we speak to him? 

Hello Curculio, I want you'. 

Cure, (stopping and again vainly looking 
around) 'Who's calling? Who's mentioning my 
name?' 
Pltaed. 'A man who wants to see you'. 

Cure, (at last recognizing Phaedromus when al- 
most on top of him) 'Ah ! You don't want to see 
me any more than I want to see you'. 

Strikingly similar scenes recur in the Mercator 
and the Epidicus. 

The opportunity for a related species of farcical 
by-play is provided by the opening lines of the 
Persa, in which slaves, Toxilus and Sagaristio, stroll 
in from opposite sides alternately soliloquizing, but 
are apparently unable to distinguish each other's 
features. Suddenly, when rather close, they look 
up and peer at each other: 

Tox. (shading his eyes with his hand). 'Who's 
standing over yonder?' 

Sag. 'Who's this standing across there?' 

Tox. 'Looks like Sagaristio'. 

Sag. ' 'Tis surely my friend Toxilus'. 

Tox. 'He's the man, all right'. 

Sag. ' 'Tis he, I'm sure'. 

Tox. 'I'll accost him'. 

Sag. 'I'll address him'. 

Tox. 'Sagaristio, the blessing of the gods upon 
you'. 

Sag. 'Toxilus, the gods will grant all your de- 
sires. How are you?' 

Tox. 'So, so'. 

(To be continued). 

Wilton W. Blancke. 
Central High School, Philadelphia. 
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